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N Q Li T H TO THE M U S K E G 
By G. V. McBride 


During the spring of- i960, a prospecting syndicate was formed with a view 
to exploring certain areas in northern Manitoba. -Our work was fonnepted mainly 
vdth geological formations,-however, we also took.note of the wildlife we. _ : ,- 

encountered. The vegetation-consisted for the most part of Black Spruce, .Popl , 
White Birch, Alders,- Willow and some Jack-pine. The forest floor, particularly 
in the Black Spruce areas had a covering of moss and caribou-moss was quite 
ab undant'. Labrador tea-grass and flower of the Yukon were seen, in- many places 
and we were surrounded by vast areas of muskeg-during part of the trip. 

The mosquitoes, black flies and other insects were quite severe Curing June 
and while working on the muskeg, we would sometimes have to stop and light a smudge 
in order to get some relief. We found that insect repellants were not a complete 

deterrent by any means... ... . . • 


We saw some moose tracks but very few actual moose. Black bear seemed to be 
rather scarce also, although on one occasion we were forced to shoot one when it 
ranged too near our food caches. The fur-bearers such as Beaver,.;Mink, Otter, 
Muskrat and Canada Lynx are to be found in these latitudes, however, we did not 
see any evidence of Pine Marten or Fisher. One evening just .before twilight we 
found a Canada Lynx swimming along the shore line not far from our camp site. 


Bald-headed Eagles, Ospreys, White-winged Scoters, Black Ducks, Mallar s, 
American Golden-eyes, American Mergansers and Baldpates were observed. Very few 
Great Blue Herons or American Bitterns were seen and Lesser Yellow-legs and 
Solitary Sandpipers were fairly plentiful. Canada Geese were seen from time to 
time particularly when we were located north of fifty-five degrees of latitude. 

On one occasion I saw an Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker at the rear of one of our 
camp sites and earlier during-the same day, saw six White-winged Crossbills feeding 
on black spruce cones. 


The rapids are quite severe in some of the rivers in this part of the country 
and although a seventeen-foot freight canoe was used, we had to portage on ma,ny 
occasions and in some instances were forced to line the canoe up the rapids using 
a bow-line. This procedure was particularly necessary when there wasn't a portage 
along the route. 
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on °P® ra ^ ed fr om sox different base camps during the course of the season and 

another relled p ° n vara ° us kinds of ^craft to move us from one camp to 

another. The Norseman, Cessna 180, De Havilland Beaver and Stinson Voyager were 

'he f'ypes used and we found that the Beaver was very efficient. On several base 
camp moves we roped our canoe to the aircraft floats and were able to take off and 
land without any. difficulty. 

j. J[ e . h ® d . a C ;“:? e Indian helper with us during part of the trip and he proved to be 
most helpful. His load-carrying capacity amazed us at times, however, the band 
to which he belongs is noted for its portaging ability. 

Radio communications were not too clear at times due to atmospheric conditions 
and there were some days when it was not possible to receive or transmit messages. 

hQ£ , f? S K far as .® am P* n 6 equipment was concerned we used only the essentials as weight 
has to be considered on a trip of this type. Heavy weight sleeping bags, mosquito 
a s, air mattresses, tents and various ..other necessities were included. The Indians 

Placed i^Sonrof^ 1 '^ 6 preparat f. on of bannock, however, we found a reflector oven 
placed in Iiont of a fire to be quite satisfactory. It is not possible to buy bread 

in the very remote areas and bannock has to be made almost daily as a substitute. 

over tre^ 6ld mh able K am0U !? t ° f ° Ur t;ijne spent wa lkin S ° ver muskeg and bumed- 
SlnLr burned ~ over areas were nost' difficult to travel through due to 

cr03S Piling of logs. In some muskeg locations 'metal snow-shoes 

shoes are t0 + be USed dur “ g the ™ weather months. If the snow- 

are not used then it os quite possible to fall through to the Waist or deeper. 

hope A profitablb COaaider ® d ’. the kri P was Interesting, pleasant, arduous and, we 

Jibe *" a uttie 
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letter to -the editor 

To the Editor: t • 


as 


_ 1 may never get to any of your meetings located as far away 
I am from Hamilton but I enjoy " THE WOOD DUCK " a great deal. 

. he articles in it are very good and all show a great deal of 
care in their preparation. One thing I notice from your Bird 

Sip n£ h ? S f: akn i y t0 ° Urs he ^ e on the south shore of Lake 
, ie. Truly the birds do not recognize national boundaries. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Llewellyn P. Barbour, 

4780 Wood Street, 

Willoughby, Ohio, U.S.A, 
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COL LECT THE MAMMAL_ P A R —LJL 


By Robert Bateman 

The usual wav of collecting small mammals is to use snap traps (ordinary mouse 
traps). A serious collector sets from twenty to two twenty 

u P o n «» 

type of mammal desired. 

ls a list of most of the small mammals in Southern Ontario giving their 
habitat preferencesThese are generalities and so there are many exceptions. 

Br 

SwSasra e raxft mam 

MEADOWS - .Meadow'vole (damp grass), Meadow Jumping Mouse (grass and shrubs). 

rtittDTMGS - House Mouse (in attics, pantries, etc), Norway Rat (under house, near 
■ H age), iMte-footed Mouse (ii mral areas, woodsheds, cottages, mattresses), 

Meadow Vole, (in bams, granaries).. ... 

_r s *-sst “ 

S; p in habitat and are indistinguishable except to experts. 

A variety of bait may be used. Our favourites are rolled oats mixed with 

traps can 

be baited just before setting. 

qp-H-W takes place in late afternoon, : .to minimize the chances of birds or 

SHsnS SSuSSHJrsv 

set out'in the middled the forest floor. Small mammals are cautious creatures and 
stay close to the shelter of a rock, log or stump even at night. When getting raps 
along a log (the base* not the top), place the trap at .right angles, the trea le 
MiaVk. In this way, the mammal may step, on it even if it is not interested 

in the bait. Best results are obtained by setting traps at ^ e t ®^ t ^p e ac J 0 gg r ^ e S * 
If you tear out a handful of leaf mould you may be able to set the trap across 
runway. Also, you can see the trap more easily the next momnng, against black 

humus rather than grey leaves. 

Count your traps as you set them out and mark every fifth one by placing it on 
a maple leaf (for example) and every tenth one on a beech leaf (or whatever le f 

you choose). 
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Bucket traps can not be up.ed during the frozen months but snap traps can be 
used any time of year. ..• 

Next month in COLLECT THE MAMMAL PART III , we shall deal with preparing the 
specimens. .. 


Wri'r 


OCTOBER SURPRISES 
By Ralph Idema 


October is the month when ducks and gulls arrive in large numbers and winter . 
finches may already:fee;seen. . This, to me, is a very enjoyable month for bird- : 
watching, as it mark's the end of the long summer and fail period of warm, sweaty 
hikes.with their enormous lists of species. It'is'a change from the morio tony. 

We have seen the birds of the early migration over and over again, and now a 
complete list of different species awaits us in bays, lakes.and even inland. 

It all amounts to a big change in the• tyjie• of birds to be seen - winter' ducks, 
•Witlter finches, and other late fall migrants. There is always the possibility of 
getting.a'late record of any other specie's. It is important to remember that I 
am talking about the last week' of October and not the''first half. Our club hike 
on the 23rd October certainly gave us.a combination which could only have been had 
at this time of year, • . 

At Stoney Creek Popd were large numbers of Pectoral Sandpipers, several Black- 
bellied Plovers and eVeh a Golden Plover, among several other species of late 
shorebirds. We had a.good number of teal and even something that could have passed 
for a rare South American duck, had not someone pointed out'that its grotesque 
colour pattern ha : d. been/'effected by the dirty foam'at the far end of the pond. 

Along the lake, especially at Gray's Side Road, hundreds and hundreds of Red-' 
breasted Mergansers had already massed together and along the way we saw all three 
kinds of scoters. However, we did not get a very satisfactory look at the Surf 
Scoter, which for some of us was still a life record. " 

At the Brant Inn, Bob Currie's remarkable spotting exposed two Jaegers diving 
about in the. mist which was gathering about a mile away. Soon after, an observer 
from Toronto spotted 4 large birds approaching in the distance. These''turned out 
to be Cormorants rather- than geese. Once at Burlington Bay, the Cormorants 
performed beautifully, wheeling about, diving and soaring in perfect formation, 
before finally settling into the'waves. 


p n There were other-'surp rises as well. At Walker's Line'- a beautiful'Liirtle 
Gull flew by, very close to the water. We were able to' follow it along with the 
telescopes and it was not just dark under the wings, but'Ink-black, 'contrasting 
sharply with the ivory back. Suddenly a Pigeon Hawk flew straight out'over the 

+ ' Cl ° Se t0 the surface * Thi s was completely unexpected. Along this 

part of the lake were several flocks of Bonaparte's Gulls and both Holboel's and 
Homed Grebes were to be found here and there. There were a few of the regular 
winter ducks such as the Goldeneye and Scaup and already, towards the horizon, 
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■ Ko Dppn' and. always we saw Scoters. 

flocks of Old Squaw were ■ provided a wonderful 

Ot Oakville , our last stop before ^I^Scoters was jotted, riding the 

ending for the trip. Here, * f° bur J ed to look again, these Were gone.,: Then 
waves some distance away. When I a nd rapidly approaching us. Sudden y, 

saw them again, skimming low over the water a ^ ^ will never forget that 
thev landed, of all places, immediately an . ^ 0 f the male's head. 

bSl oUge bill nor the ~-hf e^pot «£ Soon after a Parasitic 

“fLX: ^'Utflf^ ' 


SNOW ... • 

By Edna Margaret Prince 

The snow will come, Snow cover liee at -e 
half of the land mass of the northern hemisphe ^ moderate dep th, its very 

£de e o ir s ; 

or tts really bolber t0 lea,m “* h " 8 

this mysterious natural phenomenon ■ • _ ,, . 

Almost everyone in the colder pa,rtsta ^turned 

snow. Snow consists of ice CI 3 ^tals, freezing (32 degrees F.). Snow does not 

into moisture at a temperature below fre^g lbe eIys tals ere partly 

always reach the earth in its original ^ arb entirely melted and 

melted and reach the ground as . • 0 f hexagonal plane or 

fall as rain. Usually the. snow crystal tea the s^ . . No two . 

“e ^.afa'C "is a simple thing but to interpret her answers 

is another matter entirely. _ 

Natural sciences, like botany “uvely'yo^an^its findings 

ature and easily accessible. Snow study P dovo ted ( 0 chemistry, physics, 

are diffused through obscure “^because snow is a major element in 1W» ' 

meterology and geophysics. because s^ ^ ^ ^ t ter „f idle 

environment, man's pursui , Q f sn ow deep survival significance. The 

challenge * o f^snow remains,, despite apparent difficulties and has written roug 
the ages its own peculiar history. ■ ■■ - 

It was with the naked Slid- thirteenth century, 

perceived. The fact was reported in Europe ba ^ ^ ^ publication Sehneekrystalle 

The history of the st ^ d y of Sn °? b oJt S i550 the first sketch of snow crystals 
(Berlin, 1893) by G. HelLnan. About 1550 tne 
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observed with the naked eye was made by..Olaus Magnus, the Archbishop of Uppsala. 
This sketch did not indicate the hexagonal 'symmetry of the snow crystals, an 
observation pointed- out by Johannes Kepler, famous German mathematician and 
astronomer (1571-1630), Later DcsCartes..: (in. 1635) produced what are thought to 
be the. first, scientific : records of ,.snow : crystals—observations ahd : sketches,-' 
published., in Amsterdam*-.. Other , such studies .pi snpw crystals mdde by Various 
persons always with;.the; unaided -eye,. are known to'.exist;'the Use of even'simple 
magnifying .glasses,-was.•quite rare. . The. latter half of the seventeenth century 
broughtrthe;■'invention,-of; the microscope and the observation of nature was accei- 
eratedi:greatly,r;.-Robert Hooke, who is famous as the discoverer of plant cells, 
published. :in;., Mlc-ro.graphia t in 166.5, various sketches pf natural objects observed 
with his micrscope, a work containing a number.of. sketches of snow and frost 
crystals. There followed a report on snow crystals observed in the Arctic regions 
made by Friedrich Martens, a German traveller, who sailed from Spitzbergen to 
Greenland and published an account,of his experiences during his trip. In part¬ 
icular, he included the first discussion in the literature on the relation between 
crystal forms and weather conditions. A first attempt to classify sketches of 
sixty snow crystals was made in 1681 by Donat Rossetti, a mathematician and 
priest, at Revomo, Italy. Thus we follow- along the historical notes of a patient, 
ingenious Japanese investigator in .the field, of snow crystals, whose own intensive 
work in this field started in 1932. UkicHiro Nakaya and his colleagues made a 
general, classification ,pf snow crystals, carried, put some investigations on the 
mass-,, speed of fall, electrical nature,, frequency of oCcurrCnce, etc., of each 
type of .crystal;. Along .with the study ,on natural .snow, these Japanese scientists 
concentrated--on finding-a .method of producing snow crystals artificially. This ; ' :o — 
venture,j,bold...ani imaginative ,in its.. s.cope, .was tackled with great' persistenbe ^-’”'' •• 
andatodhRicaliigeniuS'. Successiwas their, reward.in'1936. ' To thedc 1 Japanese' 
scientists working over a span of twenty yearb, the elusive snow crystal became 
an intimate acquaintance, U. Nakaya's own words' in Snow Crystals . English 
edition-: published ini 195i>. by; the,Harvard University Press, Cambridge, describe 
the.event: r-v 0 ;; ; ; . ..7 r 

At. about this, time, construction of. the Low Temperature Laboratory was 
begun at Hokkaido University; the now laboratory was completed in. February, 1936. 
The experiments on the artificial production of. frost, were, moved into the Colt 
chamber of the new. laboratory-,- in which, the temperature . was usually kept at J : 

35 degrees C. In this chamber we found that we could produce frost crystals 
without .using a cooling surface. -Soon thereafter^ ,.p,wing to the improvement in ' 
equipment,: we -succeeded in producing ice. crystals afloat in' the .'air—in other - : 
words, snow crystals—by making an ice crystal on a point of. thin ra bbit hair 4 . 

•: "Since then, opr studies on the artificial production of snow.crystals have 

beep continued, and it is felt that the basic problem is nearing complete solution, 
ioday we can produce every type of natural snow crystal.',in the laboratory,‘and the 
conditions;of their formation have been, determined in almost all cases." ! 

Such a.rough outline does poor .service tp the lore of snow study.and space 
here; will not.permit a proper tribute to .the pioneers, in this field. William " 
Scoresby, James Glaisher, G. Schumacher, Wilson A. Bentley, Toshitsura Doi, are 
notable omissions. Such an historical procession witnesses the intensity of man's 
desire to leam -about snow and also, serves to emphasize the underlying factor that 
snpw, ms. a major element in life-'s .environment. 
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Somehow the importance of penetrating into the mystery and magic of the 
snowflake as a rare object diminishes when we consider snow in its massive spectacle. 
Snow cover imposes vast environmental conditions on man and animals. In regions 
where the snow persists lor a,s long as nine months, these conditions culminate in 
the spectacular southward migration of birds and mammals. In fall herds of caribou 
migrate from open -tundra to. forested areas where soft snow cover permits them to 
dig down to their fodder. Adaptations of anatomy and behaviour ire manifest in , 
animals inhabiting snow-covered regions. The Varying Hare. with, "snowshoes" 1 -travels 
on top of the snow. The high-legged Moose erects a .means of..survival in deep snow 
on its "stilts". The smaller animals, Lemming, Shrew and Vole, burrow dowr. -into 
the relatively warmer climate of a damp, dark world under the snow. The sub¬ 
arctic Indians and the Eskimos make their bid for survival in a- snow-covered 
world by taking advantage of the special properties of snow with their inventions 
of snowshoes of different types. Igloos, toboggans, "Komatiks" (sleds with 
runrters). ■ '-,••• . .. . r . .. 

A recent article in Scientific American . January, I960, "Animals in the- Snow" 
by William 0. Pruitt, Jr., outlines the ecological factors 'surrounding a study 
of animals in the snow. The author discards official meteorogical terms in favour 
of words in the language of the northern people for specifying particular aspects 
of snow. He claim that "the wisest instructors.are.the.subarctic Indians:and the 
Eskimos''/And has-drawn up a Terminology of Snow, the precise words from. Eskimo 
and Indian' languages that describe show conditions often requiring full phrases 
in-English. The biologist's point of view on Snow is well-illustrated by the in', 
following insert from Mr. Pruitt's article: . .' 


.... "» e are indebted to Formozov for a' scheme that classifies mammals on the 
basis of their adaptation to snow. Those animals: that are Unable to adjust .to 
snowy' conditions he Calls chionphobes,. from chion . .the Greek word for snow. In 
North America the pronghorn antelope, the wild turkey and the opossum belong to. 
this Category. 'Chlorieuphores -a re animals- such as- the shrew, fox, vole, moose 
and elk, which can survive in snowy regions. The small select group of animals 
such as the varying hare, the North American caribou and the. varying or "hoofed".: 
lemming, which possess definite adaptations for snow/tPg limited to snowy regions 
are known as chionophiles. This ecological classification has great possibilities 
as a tool in zoogeographic studies and should also underlie-all wildlife manage¬ 
ment programs in snowy regions," •: ' .' ;,V : .•-.— .-y-. 

: ' : 'i. . ... ....... • ..... V 

-'Tb encourage a continuing interest in this speculative field of enow study 

and at the risk of exposing our own ignorance, we conclude with these pertinent 
references: 

'- 1 ■; ' •■•Belli Croydon, The Wonder-of Snow . Hill and Wang, 1957.' t 

Nakaya, Ukichiro, Snow Crystals, Natural and Artificial . Harvard 
University Press, 1954. • ’ "... • 

Pruitt, William 0., Jr., Animals in the Snow .. Scientific AmeHean 
' ;:I January^ -I960. ... ., .. .. 








NEW BOOKS..FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON- PUBLIC LIBRARY 


..., f By Annie ,J. Huht . -n. •. • 

.."■■-•Nature lovers who were ^iighted-.Tjf '4‘tti'ith^aftlventures of the common seal in 
Athe Charming book Seal.,morning by Roweria 'EArre-Will welcome another delightful 
accdiint. of these intelligent, •creature.^ entitled A seal flies by written by 
R. H. Pearson... This is. the entertaining'and';true.'n.tQry of-the enterprising 
author's attempt to reap./.two .orphaned'se’al-eubs. a:Gay.i-drawings by Ralph Thompson 
decorate this .remarkable tale,, and. ;th^ : superb photographs add much to the reader* s 
enjoyment. ’ ^ ;oi A Ai- -'hah a • 

It is. said that the most fascina'tirig little creature..in the sea is the sea¬ 
horse..’. The^ Sea-horse and its relatives published- in Australia tells its life . 
story in detail. This scientific..handbook is presented by Gilbert Whitley, 

Curator of fishes, Australian and Joyce Allan, formerly Curator 

of. shells:-. There'ja.’re chapters qri'.i.ibs legend's, its habits, and behaviour, the 
Australian kinds, with a list of-.all . the dpecies known, in the world, and the 
descriptions of wonderful fishes.such as pipefishes, sea-dragons, flute-mouths, 
bellows fish, razor'fishes and odd little sea moths. 

Mrs. Mary Patchctt. in The proud eagles writes of the beautiful wedgetail 
eagles. She spent twenty years observing, in the. Australian Bush, the only place 
where this type of eagle.is known. In this very sensitively written work she 
describes their habits and. the adventures of the young boy Lanny who succeeds in 
•'•training an eaglet. 

no/'.tf • .. ...... 

' Adventures,in nature contains selections from the outdoor writings of 
E. W. dTeale, .noted writer, naturalist and photographer. It is illustrated with 
‘'black; and-wtite ,drawings by W. W. Ferguson., These first-hand experiences-took 
place 'in va-p^ous, .$&yts of. the United States and are put down in colorful Style 
'16'' provide a worthWhile collection of random impressions for nature enthusiasts. 

' Some of the thirty-one titles- are The lost woods, In the heart of a cloud. 

Knothole Cavern, Submarine butterflies. Crocodile Dragover and The calm of the 
stars. ' - • 

In . : This world of living things P. G. Howes discusses the -happy world of the 
naturalist. He himself has spent nearly fifty years in the field of natural 
history as curator of .the Bruce Museum of-Natural History and Art,'Greenwich, 
Connecticut. This is a well-written-philosophical text. It dea Is with common 
organisms abundant in backyards, wood lots, swamps, ponds or woodland ; in many parts 
•'of the world, 

"Nature provides one of the most exciting of human experiences - discovery," 
This is the. theme, of the popular anthology This is. Nature . It is a treasury of 
the best articles°and stories which appeared in'Nature magazine during the last 
thirty years, selected by the editor R. W. Westwood. The illustrations are again 
by W. W. Ferguson. The photographs are splendid .and unusual. Here is nature lore 
and scientific observation. The contributors include -such accomplished naturalist- 
writers as,—E. W. Teale, D, C. Peattie and William Beebe. Some of the favourite 
articles are: Feathered personalities, Tail tales, Rocks that left home, Flowers 
tell the Easter story, The wit of a red squirrel and Snooky. 
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T.Hv-E:.... S..-I G N P 0 S..T : 

/ , , 

* t_ • - « _‘ ' .. _ :jL:. 

Forthcoming gatherings and field events for December and January will overlap 
issues of the December and January WOOD. DUCK. . ; We mention these dates here for 
you to check! December 4th, I960 - Trip along the Niagara River with Dr, Robert 
Me Dairen (as listed in the November WOOD DUCK ), ' December 12th; 'i960 -- "Nature 
'-Tomidrr'ow" Mr. Fred T, Hall, Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. ! December- 26th, 
■ I960 - Christmas Bird Count, January 1st ,1961 Field Trip with Doug a Smith, 
January 8th. 196l -Winter Duck Census, January 1 9th. 1961 ~ l Junior~Senior Night 
January Ijih, 19&1 1 - "A Missouri Story" - Alfred G. EtteriT 

Now 1 , there is a gala seasonal calendar for your participating pleasure I 
Coupled with our sincere wish that your December plans will include, participation 
in these events* is our kind and happy wish for a MERRY CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY 
'NEW YEARP- v- ' . 

•JHHS- -iHBr 


DECEMBER MONTHLY MEETING 


MONDAY. 'DECEMBER 12th. I960 - 8.00 P,. M,, 

y '■ i".i*1 ’* 1 Bji. 1 ■ ' • "" - f 

’iMefflbers of-the-Hamilton Naturalists' Club' and'their friends'-will afford warm 
*^ 4 ij*ei.come to*anD#fti^tfiatiorolguest* a Director of the Buffalo’-Society of Natural 
Sciences and an administrator of the Buffalo Museum of Sciencd',. 1 The Programme 
Committee brings our American visitor to us as a December treat and urges members 
not to miss the special lecture byj. ; .. !. 

! MR 1 ... FRED T H1AL L ' 

- &#£ '"NATURE TOMORROW 11 '-" •• 

-.i.-jts. c r I wo y.''■-'e. w < ■ ' • 

Mr. Hall's leetU^Dwill'embrace h wide sweep of the fields of nature study... 
Excellent illustrations of birds, trees, frogs, fungi, etc., will accompany his 
talk. 

YOUR' SIGNPOST '!- ' ■ • : Lecture Hall,’■ t 

,c. . • . • •' ■ ' ■ ■ - Hamilton Public Library, 

• • 55'Main Street, West (MacNab St. Entrance), 

• ' HAMILTON, Ontario... 

■inn:- -SBBr -iBBi- 

.and now you know. 

The Scots Pine, Pinus sylvestris , probably is the most popular Christmas 
tree. The leaves are borne two in a bundle: and are bluish-green in colour. 

This species has been introduced to this country and grows well on vast 
Christmas tree farms, ' . . . ■ 
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JANUARY'MONTHLY' MEETING 
MONDAY, JANUARY 9th., 1961 - 8,00 ,P. ..M ,.... 


. ... .. . . . JUNIOR -. SENIOR NIGHT ' .;. 

.Using hn identical signpost, we remind you that our January Meeting will be 
held as regularly and that the Junior Club will play host to the Senior members 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' 1 - Club".' Those of us who recognize the enthusiasm and 
interest of the Junior Club members will know this meeting is a must* If you are- 
not Acquainted with our young people, — Do come out to the January Meeting and 
meet t.hemh • • ■ ‘ ■ : . . 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Lecture Hall, 

Hamilton Public Library, 

55 Main Street, West (MacNab St* entrance), 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


THE AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 

We trust that all members of the Hamilton Naturalists ! .-(jlub are. enjoying 
the 1960-61 ^series, of Audubon Screen Tours. There is no scheduled December- talk 
but -we give- notice. of the January lecture, for which single, tj^kjks «aa be prOGU* 9 ^ 
as indicated below: ; 

ALFRED G. ETTER 

" A MISSOURI STORY 11 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14. 1961 

A true.and well-told story of a magic place, where meadowlarks sing and 
'possums play brought'to us in striking colour motion picture* 

YOUR SIGNPOST: 

■ ■ 1 " ■■ ■ ■ . f 

Lecture: .Auditorium,- Tickets; Mrs, George W, North, 

Westdc-le. Secondary School, 249 Charlton Avenue* Wist, 

HAMILTON, Ontario. HAMILTON, Ontario, 

(JA, 2-6082) 


■inn:- -JBBf- -iBB'r 

.. .-.and now you know. 

Or do you? "Gray's Manual of Botany" spells the common, hame' of Plnus 

sylvestris ......Scotch Pine. "Native Trees of Canada" refers to it as,, 

.Scots Pine. Which do you think it is? 
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FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday, December Ith,\1960 "- NIAGARA RIVER TRI P 

in repeating .«*■ Dec-e^ic;, £»U« “io^ 

doubly sure". This rtug m oomor ^'.Ottawa and Main Streets and bring food and 
sShSg a h|‘S{dfiS;. Dress very wamly.,- cold plus humidity can be bitter. 

Time.:, ■ 9«00 a. m, . ' ■ 

..Place: Comer of Ottawa & Main Streets, 

Leader: Dr. Robert MacLaren (JA* 7“1619J 


YOUR SIGNPO$y ' ” Y.’ 


•JBB!- 


■vBBr tciBr 


Mender. necemberlteh, I960 - CHRISTMAS BIRD fcOMT 

One of the year's highlights and“« fS" 
“^s rS^SiS^bfSs^S:- and be accurate in your 
epunting'. iXX's ' 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


i I 

y i 


' Telephone :• " Mr,. George W, Norths 
(JAckson 2-6082). 


BOB:- . BBBc BBHjr 


Sunday. Ja nuary 1st. 1961 - BAY -AUTO TR IP 


West the.Tear with Doug SMth 

Bridge a/ip.OO a.m. -and yen'll Uke.y want 
to eat before, you got home. ‘ ... ... 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Time: 10.00 a.m. 

Place: High Level Bridge 
w Leader:..Doug Smith (JA. 7-3063). 


1 , : 


■Cedar. January 8th. 1961 - THE WINTER DUCK CENSUS 

THE WINTER DUCK CENSUSThis is an o^cia^effort^for SST*"*’ 

S “o^^Ht«A=ksS b 2 ! 6082 ) U iS e inst t uetion.s as an individual or as a 
‘twosome or threesome, if you prefer to have company. 

YOUR-SIGNPOST : V Make arrangements by telephone with).... - 

Mr. George W. North, 

• ' ‘ . r\ '/ r* 
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TELL' YOUR FRIENDS - MEMBERSHIPS ARE 

DUE 


Members who have failed to pay their membership dues for 1960-61 will not 
receive' this number 1 of' " THE MOOD DUCK " . Tell them that there are a few December 
numbers available for those who pay their fees soon. 


MEMORANDUM FROM PRESIDENT 


By Ralph Idema 

REMEMBER a good drawing or painting takes time,—as'does the building of 
model bird-houses, feeding stations—and the assembling of good collections, 
scrapbooks and other displays. We hope to have contests for nature paintings, 
bird houses, etc., so to be successful with your personal contribution to the 
big show in spring, you'must'spend-every bit of spare time you can find during 
the holidays to start working', : 

Those who have displays and speeches ready by the New Year will also be able 
to put them to good use at the Junior Show for the Senior Club, Monday, January 9th, 
1961, to help make this annual event a great success once morel 


■' ' ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY FOR BIRD-WATCHERS 

This is the last chance to add to your year's bird list before the New Year. 
The much-desired silver cup will be won by the boy or girl who has seen the most 
birds in Southern Ontario from January 1st to December 31st, I960; There will, be 
prizes for the runner-ups. There is a separate prize for members under 14 years. 

Send your lists to'Mr. George W. North, 249 Charlton Avenue, West, Hamilton 
(JA. 2-6082) for judging, as soon as possible after January 1st, 1961. 
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REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS AMD THEI R STUDY 
By William Tilbury 

"e^ 2 » - 

I hope, in th.e following article, to show: \ 

(1) Some of the riyths arid fables connected'with ^fiakes and other reptiles. 

(2) The problem of counteracting euperetltion for th^good of reptiles 
amphibians, 

(!) Some pf 4h f methods 'and problems of eolleoting and studying reptiles and 

amphibian,s.*,,, ;; r . . ; o • • '• 

(4) Some of till0bmmoii species of reptiles and amphibians found in Southern; 

Qniani'o,^ei}4 puhown^lpcal area. • -j.-j ■ ft 

(5) The: hab itat s'. of 'reptile s ; apd ..amphib iaris, more specifically those of the s P eGleS 

looted ’ ,bc-vi:.' •' • • .r:: 

^nPERSTITl6fe 0, ^pJECTED WITil REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS . . X- "n- ' .'.ov 

not move. or wilXievep, ''^disability to move but the reptile 

r y no?tS S otSg e ft. a i - Just a piece of luck for the 

re ptile. : iGSi 1 


j j.C. 


Another 1? tftai,« ^^lodriKtiSn Sptre^l/Si 

this snake and,.aBother (tt^ JlaWjw tail' IhJs Is improved upon by the 

i^nfjhSs^S 

often scratching or.itabbing their oaptqr with the hamless spine. .. ; . . .. , 

- • ' 1 : la KoV'lovp hat all reptiles and amphibians ;abe slimy,"cold animals. 

People a lso.believ| that aI^o u R • * Qf t b e y e : a nim41s : an(i .the only ones which 

There is no nQt^ceablc ppldnes .9, ...^j;-; n are' surprised to find-' that snakes 

C0Ul d' :be 'Si!h' 8 JS 

reptile". Shakes are. or anyone being 

lessne^s. Onco l ^ J^less blt instinctively when I moved my 

been in capt^ty. for eother tdme r was bitten b^'a : small Milk snake. A ' 
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as I had no means of taking it-'home. / 

“ The. only superstition that comes to mind connected with amphibians is that 
some people believe that they (all of them, not just toads) g ive warts. The only 
amphibian secreting a poison.is the toad. This poison comes'from-two glands at 
the back of the toad 1 s.head. It. does-not-cause warts and is only used:.in self- 
defence, apparently causing temporary blindness.and a burning in the mouth in 
animals which pick up a toad, I have seen several dogs pick up a toad and release 
it twj.ce as fast as they captured it.- ■ 

RESULT OF THESE: -SUPERSTITIONS ■ . 

A great many people kill all snakes and reptiles they find and there is also 
a tendency to kill'amphibians. Mot all of this is caused by superstition though. 
Part of it is a general cold-bloodness of young people. Several, weeks back I was 
in a favourite section of King's Forest and I found several young boys who had 
just cut off the head of a beautiful specimen of Dekay's Snake(Northem Brown - 
I prefer the old name) the first which I had,seen in here. These people work on 
the idea that they should take no chances on it being a poisonous reptile even 
though there are unlikely to be many poisonous reptiles around and if it is 
poisonous, it is probably minding its own business,. Snakes, other reptiles, 
and amphibians do quite a bit of good, eating many rodents and insects which 
would harm crops and spread disease otherwise, and very little harm, very few 
eating vegetables and fruit or other farm produce (another superstition,—the 
Milk snake milks cows).- Reptiles and amphibians should be given more protection 
as an interesting part of our wildlife, and one that takes its place in the chain 
of life. 

THE COLLECTING OF REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS AND PROBLEMS 

EQUIPMENT : One of the most important instruments used by a herpetologist is the 
snake hook, an "L" shaped piece of metal with a handle of any. length, according 
to its owner 1 s choice.. Snake hooks are fairly easy to make: an angle iron can 
be attached to a rectangular handle ; a forged metal hook can. be securely attached 
to a handle.; a golf putter can be filed into shape. The main use of the snake 
hook is.in turning over rocks and logs. Never turn them over with bare hands 
as there is no telling what is lurking beneath. The snake hook is also used- for 
pinning the snake down just behind the head so its capture can be effected. The 
traditional forked stick is dangerous. If the fork is too large., the snake will 
escape. , If it is too small, it may injure the snake. Strap hooks are also poor. 
This is a handle with a loop at the end,and a method of closing it around the 
snake's neck. It is difficult to release a snake caught in this.contraption and 
in threshing about, a snake may injure itself even breaking its neck. By the way, 
a snake hook is also useful in turning oyer large turtles and in pinning some of 
the larger frogs. - ; .- . -.- : 

Collecting bags are a necessary part of the equipment as are bottles and cans. 
In the bags, the stitching should be close and well-done to prevent the. reptiles 
or amphibians from working their way out through: the. seams. Burlap :bags are 
useless—too coarse. Canvas is too heavy and too closely: woven. Pillow cases 
work fine for most species. A good type of bottle to use is one where.a large 
circular hole has been cut in the lid and a piece of: screen soldered to the inside 
of the lid. ; 
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, Small dap nets come ihyfra^^ aquatic species, A turtle -trap can 

also he used, u A'^lashlight' or headlamp comes in handy for hunting reptiles : arid 
amphibians;at', night . • Lizahis can he captured with ; a, noose; stick; .with a noose of fine 
horsehair or thread. Shipping containers come, 'in handy for .transporting specimens 
ftora one place to inOthor. They 'should be. .sturdy, well-ventilated and contain 
anything that the ‘specimen will ne e'd :while.;in transit. 

METHOD OP 'CAPTUREShakes, are "pinned' down with the snake hook; placed firmly on the 
..neck, close to; the head. They are: then grasped close behind the head and picked up, 
the other hand being used to support the tail. Never hold a snake, just by its head 
or tail. In threshing, the snake may injure itself. Place the snake carefully in 
the collecting bag. Do not release the snake's head V^.til/..thett§il.M| ; s. i* 1 

the. bag. Frogs may .also be'' captured with a hook but.' the hand is usually slapped 
down to; them They are'grasped around the body with.-their legs held out-stiffly 
behind them. This prevents them from struggling violently. The same goes for 
toads. Salamanders and their relatives may.simply be picked up inythe hand-Xekcept 
for lhe : squatic ones 'which must be netted or trapped),. ,-In using the noose stick 
to capture lizards, one lowers the noose slowly over its head, then close the ... 
noose and , jerk the stick upward at. the, same time* This requires'...a..bit.- Of 1 ,.practice. 
Lizards ar : e' grasped firmly around the tody with the four legs held immobile. Of 
the turtles only two. require, special methods of handling, . The Snappiifg Turtle \ 
can, be held'by-! the tail withies head pointed away from; you or. it can- be held in , 
the. ,same'way ! as aSoftshell Turtle with the fingers holding the shell and pressing 
" on the neck to immobilize it. Watch for the legs with their .sharp claws., l-v.yiy 

It is recognized that young, inexperienced snake handlers leave the venonous 
species (only two are found in Southern. Ontario). alone. These 0imals; shpuld- be 
left to the experts.! 1 might' add that many harmless snakes are killed as "rattle- 
'snakes". The larger, more colourful milk, fox and water snakes are often killed 
because people are sure that they are rattlesnakes, , ... v li-l ..-u-. 

HOUSING AND CARING FOR REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS : About the best all around house 
for any species is an aquarium because. it can be used for both .aquatic-.and^ndhrLt; 

aquatic; specimens. Frogs, newts, mud-puppies,, etc.,—all prpfer a liquids: : 

The container should hold a large amount of water with a small half log coming 
above the surface of the water to act as a. plat form for resting and supiaihg^ .1 
^except in the case of some of the completely aquatic salamanders. For reptiles 

.and amphibians which live in an aquarium with no place to crawl out, a small 

stone cave should.be placed on the bottom .as a retreat. Another ..idea for- the. 

_.semi-aquatic aquarium for frogs and turtles is to partition it off into sections,— 
one a beach of pebbles and sand with a plant or two-as a shelter .and. the other, 

, pool of water with water weeds, grave}! and other articles to your own taste, 

A terrarium is a good home -"or a. great many species such $s snakes, lizards, 
land salamanders and snakes" , etc. The terrarium may be-like a small piece of 
woodland for salamanders and snakes from the woods or it may be dry and arid for 
lizards and snakes of;drier, dustier places. Hiding places such as a piece Of" 
bark or small flat stones are a necessary part of all terraria. Small branches 
should be placed in the terrarium to give specimens a place to climb. Do not 
include as many plants, etc., for snakes and turtles. They show a tendency to 
burrow.and knock the plants over. Snake, cages should be screened on the top, 
otherwise the snakes may rub their noses sore on screen over air holes at the 
side. In a snake cage there should be a bowl of water large enough for the 
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snake to completely ..'submerge itself but heavy enough so that it cannot be turned 
over. A good average temperature for reptiles is from 75 degrees to 85 degrees. 
Amphibians can be kept:somewhat cooler. Most reptiles and amphibians are carn¬ 
ivorous. A- few are vegetarians. A good food for aquatic salamanders and turtles 
is canned dog food. They will also eat chopped fish (.include entrails), insects, 
worms, freshly-killed tadpoles and crayfish. Turtles will also eat vegetable 
matter. Lettuce or any leafy/^t?(^M'Tj§ given once a week. Tortoises and box 
turtles require bean-.-greens as well as ; soft fruit and berries.: Although the . 
animal- may- prefer vegetable matter, they should be given meat occasionally. Lizards 
frogs and toads require : live insects. For this reason it is difficult to keep them 
during--,the winter. . ■ , ■...■> 

REPTILES AMD AMPHIBIANS IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO : The Snapping Turtle - a large, . 
vicious turtle.(in self defence) with a ridged tail, large head and small plastron. 
Common. Fairly good .pets when small. . 

The Wood Turtle - A turtle with an ornate sculptured shell. Often wanders far from 
water. Makes a very, good pet. 

The Spotted Turtle - . A small turtle with yellow spots on neck and shell. 

The >: Musk Turtle . - Small .turtle with two light stripes on head, barbels on chin 
.and throat,, and scutes which rarely overlap (except in young). Makes a good pet. 

The Map Turtle - A medium turtle with a map of intricate canals and waterways 
. on c i-ts. lower-.shell.,. 

They Painted Turtle •A well-known, medium-sized turtle with bright yellow on the 
-neck... Makes a good pet; . 

The Blanding 1 s Turtle - A fair-sized turtle with many light yellow spots on 
carapace.;. . It has bright yellow on .chin and throat. 

The E.astem Shoftshell Turtle - A fair-sized- turtle with a 'smooth shell, a sharp 
nose--and webbed feet-; Also, biter-in self defence. 


jiTt Five-Lin ed. Skink -. Is the only lizard that has been found in Southern Ontario. 
Has five light stripes on t ail. 

.The. .Red -bellied Snake,. - A smallish snake with a red belly and spots on the head.. 

The Dekay 1 s.Snake Another smallish snake with 2 parallel rows of blackish spots 
down the brown back. 

^he Nor thern Water Snake - A large snake with the pattern obscured by the darker 
colouration in'adulthood. 

The Queen Snake - A slender brown water snake with a yellow stripe along the 
lower side of the body. 

The Eastern Garter Snake - A medium snake with a ground colour of black, dark 
brown, green or olive. It has three yellowish stripes but they may be brownish, 
greenish or bluish. 
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The Butler's Garter Snake - Lateral orange stripes i Thrashes madly when trying 
to escape. 

Eastern Ribbon Snake - . Very slim and trim - lateral stripes normally yellow ^ 

may occur but with $n orange or greenish twinge. 

The Eastern Hognosed Snake - Plays "possum", with head and neck flattened, 
hisses loudly. Has pointed, upturned nose.' 

The Ring-necked Snake - A tiny, bluish black snake with a golden collar. 

The Milk Snake - Another colourful, well-known snake. 

Other snakes are the Smooth Green Snake, the Fox Snalce. , 4iie' Black Rat Snak e, 
and the Timber and Massasauga Rattlesnakes (Southern Ontario 1 sonly poisonous 
snakes). ...<•• * 'L ' ' •'*’ 

' Amphibians of Southern Ontario are the Mudpuppy , the Red-spotted Newt, the 
Blue-s potted and the Jefferson 1 s Salamanders , the Spotted S alamande r, the Rod 

hacked Salamander, the Fou n-toed Salamander , the Americas. Toad,^ the Fowler_ s.^ 

Toad ."'"the Spring - Peeper., the E astern Gra^ Tree-Frog ,the Pickerel Frog, the Leopa rd. 
FFbi, the' Mink Frog ~ green Frog , the and the Bullfrog 

LOCATIONS AROUND HAMILTON: Good locations are,— Webster's Falls; King' s Forest 
off King Street, Table Falls and the Dundas Marsh. The Mounts ^tde is good 
for salamanders and Dekay's Snakes. I have caught snakes in ^.11 ipf these places 
and salamanders and other amphibians .in! quite a few.* y .■ 

A good identification book is the iield Guide to the Snakes^.ryhich I read 
before writing this article. It was written by Roger, Conant aiid- illustrated 
by his wife. <• 


-A- 


•V 


-V 


-shh;- 


. . ,O v . O- .! 


WHILE, I LIE r ASLljEP M BED 


While I lie asleep in bed, 

While I rest my drowsy head, 

Strange things are happening. 

From cozy ,craks the beetles crawly 
Through the dark the crickets peep; 
They chorus in the night. 


Trievitibort is rising in the sky, . 

'titie stars shine too, away up high; 

They light our shadowed earth. 

The trees are stirred by breezes soft, 
The pines are swaying and aloft; 

Their fragrance fills the air. 


The little birds may.take. their rest, 
And doze upon a tiny nest,'. 

But other things sleep riot. 

A small raccoon is prowling, 

A lonely wolf is howling; 

Then all the world is still. 


The fireflies, their tails alight 
Are flying through the endless night; 
They light the darkness deep. 

In all the woodlands things are- found, 
The whole woods echo and resound, 

With life-.nocturnal life. 

^ Marina Idemg. 
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• do' you' KNOW ? •' ' 

A section of the JUNIOR CLUB NEWS for questions and answers and for short 
notes or records from boys and girls will be inserted. Send your: questions or 
notes to "WISE OWL", 11 Dromore Crescent, Hamilton (or telephone JAckson 9-5130). 

Dear Wise' Owl:' . ; y-;.; . . . 



I 1 ye been hiking a lot lately but 
I'haven't seen a butterfly for almost 
two months. Where .do. they .go in ..the 
winter? 




Y ou rs;: sin c e re ly, 
. John; ' 


Dear John: .* ", ' ' . , & 

Many' butidrfiies' .n.fter laying. their : eggs, die' even:"" 1 "-' ; 
■ ■ before -the onset of cold weather, Soine like'the' Mouming 

Cloak and Red Adm-irai-fly into hollow logs or' other 
crevices, where .they hide during the winter until the 
warmth of spring. c'oraes again. Others l-ike"the Monarchs 
gather in late "siiiiffifidr on tree's especially along the north 
shore of the Great Lake's and then migrate to Florida where 
they spend a quiet winter vacation in large masses rest¬ 
ing on trees. In the spring they straggle back to lay 
eggs for a new generation of gold and jade chrysalises . 
and the black and orange butterflies. 


Yours sincerely, 
"WISE OWL". 


vHHc.. 


•JBBfr. .'-.ft** 


........ .and' now you know. 

The Balsam Fir was the original Yule tree. It is symmetrical 
and the needles are fairly long lasting.. Its range is Northern 
Ontario to the Eastern seaboard, Quebec and Central Canada. 

' 4HS* ### 

The Red' Pine may make ; a handsOme Christmas tree.. The green . 
needles are luxuriant and are bome two in a bundle. The bark is 
a light reddish colour. 

•/HHc ' /HHc -JHHf : 

■ The Pines have replaced the Balsam Fir in many homes at the 
Christmas holiday. 
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FUTURE JUMIOR CLUB EVENTS 

MEETINGS (Y.W.C.A., Main Street, west of James Street) 

Saturday,, December 10 - 7*30 P. M ., Main Street Public .Library. 

Tonight we shall meet in the Boys 1 and Girls 1 Department of the Main Street 
Public Library,—enter by the Main Street door. 

Miss Janet Clarkson is arranging a talk and display of the new and fascinating 
books on natural history—books on birds and butterflies; fossils and fishes; 
mammals and minerals; shells and serpents; plants and planets; waves and weather. 

This is an evening that we enjoy each year. Bring your library card and borrow 
some of these special books. 

Saturday. January 14 - 7*30 P. M., Back to the Y.W.C.A., Main Street, west of James. 

Note that this is the first meeting in the New Year 19611 This will be an 
informal gathering. We may have coloured slides or a mov ie or a quiz. 


HIKES 


Sunday, December 11 - 9.00 a.m. to noon (or all day). 

•I 

Mr. George W. North (JA. 2-60S2) will lead an all day hike along t?he shore 
of the marsh and bay and possibly to Sulphur Springs to see winter bird arrivals. 
Meet at King Street and University Avenue. The hikers will return to a bus route 
at noon. Those wishing to stay our all day bring lunch. DRESS WARMLY . 

Saturday, December 17 - 9.00 a.m. until - ? - Walking Hike. 

John Miles (JA. 2-6160) will lead a long walking hike to Sulphur and Mineral 
Springs to see winter finches and other early winter birds. Meet at the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind on Main Street, West. Wear warn clothing and 
comfortable waterproof footwear. Don't forget YOUR LUNCH . 

-:bb:- -)BBr -sbb;- 

.......... and now you know. 


That we wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Yearli Please let "WISE 
OWL" know Lf you can recognize these two literary nature quotations about Christmas. 

I_"Some say that ever 'gainst that season 


* II - "But it is in the old stoiy that 

jl ■ — ■ ■ - ■ - ■ . . — ■ 

/\ 

* all the beasts can talk, in the night 

-V- ~— — ■ — ■ , ■ . - ■ ... 

* between Christmas Eve and Christmas 
■ss- 


come s 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This oird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit, dales stif 

abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets # Day ( though there are very few folk 

St-llKe y 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 

charm, 

So hallow'd and so gracious is "the time. 




* that can hear them, or know what it 
-si- ---- 

is that they say)." 


Do you know the works or the authors? See answers next yearl 
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'NOTEWORTHY BIRD, RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to November 27, i 960 - 275 

Red-throated Loon (ll)Nov.l3 F High Level Bridge H„ Ma.cPherson, G. W. North 
Pied-billed Grebe- (l)Novil9 L Carroll's Point' - ♦ 1 ' : Gfeorge ; W7-North'— : 

Dble-cr.Cormorant (2)Nov.l9 L Strathearne Docks , Robert, Curry 

B 1 i-cr .Night Heron (l)Nov.l3 L Dundas- Hydro'- Station Toss &■ Suzaiihe'iawrie. 

Brant (l)Oct.30 L Dundas Marsh ■ ' A. Eppf ;; A’,’ N'ind, G. North ’ 

Snow Goose (l Ad„)Nov„26 A " " G. North, A. Epp, J„ Dowall 

Blue Goose ■ v (l Ad ;i )NoVd24 J - Sirathearrie Docks : H. W. -Benson, J. Miles 
Wood Duck’ -■ ,: (1) No Vo 13 L Hidden Valley R, Curly, R;; Gh’ C . 1 MacLdP’dn 

•’Broad-winged Hawk ; (2’)0ct.29 L Milton' Huber Moore : " ‘ 1 

Rough-legged Hawk (2)Sep»l8 F Port Credit S.P.N.C. hawk count 

Golden Eagle’ (l)No'v. 5 A Forsythe Ave'.-N. G-. W. North, J; Dov/all 

Osprey (l)Nov.lO L Oakville - Harold MacPher'son ' 1 

Semipalmated Plover (l)0ct„22 L Bull's Point G», W„ North 

Am. ’ Golden Plover" '”(j)Oet;-23*L-Stoney Creek Pond R; Curry* J’. Miles et al.- 

Black-bellied Plover,(l )Nov.20 L Bull's Point , E. Bastin, A. Epp, North 

Common Shipe - •" (l|)Nov„19 ; -L-Strath earns Docks 1 Robert Curry 

Lesser YelloWlegs- (l)0ct.23 L Stoney Creek’Pond- R. Curry, J. Miles et hi. 

Pectoral Sandpiper (l)Nov.l 6 L Bull's Point G. W. North 

Long-bil. Dowitcher (l)Nov.l3 L Bull's Point G. W. North, Alf. Epp 

Semipal. Sandpiper (l)Oct.ll L Bull's Point G. W, North .. .hi.--:. 

Sander ling (l)l'Tov. 6 L Brant Inn D, K. Powell, G. North 

Common Tern (l)Nov„- 6 L’ Port 'Nelsoh ’ • • " • " ’...Ci-i.ir.LRL 

Snowy Owl (2)Nov.l9 Longwood Rd., LaSalle G. W. North, Wm. Smith 

YuO:..-- :'-'P2>Kfev>-24 '-^Stfathearhe' Dock’s- • ’ H. W. ’. Behsohj- -'ih-'Mi-i-es 

• Loh’g^feared’^Owll v:; "In (2')Gc%i30bf : ’Streetsyille :; ' • •'••; ’-Bruce & Muriel' 'Mi t son 

•Saw-whe-t Owly : '/• 6 i >06 t, : i‘2D - j*’ Port Credit’• ' ' Don' Perks 

Black-baeJchd-'i®hr.e:e“i:tl)Hov'113i-;-iR'-l2.#3 i , Milton " Huber Moore ' ' ; 

toed Woodpecker (l)Nov.20 Aldershot-Waterdown Rd.,R. MaoLaren, G. McBride 
Eastern Phoebe (l : )6ct;2-$ -h’Miltoh ~ : ’• - • HubertMoore‘ v: 

Common Raven (l)0ct.22 A Port Credit Mary Fitzgibbon 

• BrbWh"ThrashCr■'■^l)Nby.l9C--..Btill’s Lane’ ’ Doug,. Graham, h Olmsted 

Hermit-Thrush’ ” (1)Nov19’ L Bull' s'’Lane D„ Graham^'John Olmsted 

Eastern^Bltiebird • ' '(5)Oct-.26 ; L Milton- ’ Huber Moore ’ - ’ >€:>.■■■■ 

Blue-gr.Gnatcatcher (l•).&&’!3, Ii* .Hidde’n- : 'Valiey- R. MacLaren^ R. Curry 11!!!0 

Water Pipit (l)Nov.24 L Strathearne Dock H. W. Benson, J. Miles 

Bohemian Waxwing (2)Nov,12 A Gage Park; Forsythe N.H. MacPherson, G. Norths 

Northern Shrike (l)Oct.25 F Milton -Huber Moore . 

Solitary Vireo (l)0ct.26 L Milton Huber Moore 

Magnolia- Warbler : i;(l)Nov.l2 L ■ Forsythe Ave.'N. John B, Miles, G. North 

Yellov,'throat ’ ' ’ (.l) Nov. 27 High Level Bridge Alfred Epp 

; Evening Grosbeak ( 27 .)Hoy... l j F Aldershot, David IC. -Powell 

.CiC ..RedLCr.o'hbbill . .’:... : (lO)Nov.’27 A Hidden Valley J. B. Miles, G. W. North 

; ( 70 )Nov.27 , Sulphur Springs — : D, Campbell', Curry, - Olmsted 

(5)Nov.. .5 A Ancaster - • R-. A. H. .Westmore ’ 

Rufpus-sidod Towhee (l)Oct.29 L Milton ■ Huber ;MoQrc -.v 

.- Grasshopper SparroW (l)0ct.26 1 B 8 #3, Milton : - •• Huber Moore 
Oregon Junco (l)Nov.l9 F Westdale Park - ; r G. W. North 

Chipping: Sparrow 7,l.)NoA.. . 6. N'.' Aldershot -/•; ••• ■ D. K. Powell , G. W. North 

Field Sparrow (l)Oct.27 L Milton - . Huber Moore, , 

Foi Sphrrb.W, (l')Nov.i' 6 „ L Arboretum- -y..- - G. W. North' ' . 

Lincoln's Sparrow (l)Oct,27 L Milton , ; Huber Moore 

Lapland Longs pur ’ : (.44 j Nov. 3 .Milton ■ Huber Moore' ' 









